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INTRODUCTION TO 
TEMPLES AND RITUALS 


Salila Kulshreshtha 


It is not so much faith that characterizes religion but kinds of practice.’ 


The ‘Introduction’ to the previous section discussed how, in academic studies, temples have 
often been linked to dynasties and as agents of political legitimization. The chapters in the 
previous section provided a wider perspective of the dynamic interactions between the political 
elite and the communities with the temple, as also transformations in the temple structure itself 
as varied social groups undertook the task of refurbishing them. This section of the ‘Handbook’ 
will examine the material context of the temple and its built space to study the kinds of rituals 
performed within the temple precinct. 

Temple rituals have been discussed from various disciplinary perspectives: theological, his- 
torical, ethnographic, anthropological and so on; the central question, however, remains how 
one negotiates methodological challenges to study practices that took place in religious pre- 
cincts in the past. Axel Michaels has compiled an exhaustive list of the scholarly material based 
on textual sources and ethnography, which have focused on the variety of local, regional and 
domestic; and temple, individual and community practices, which we understand as Hindu 
rituals.” The recent focus on ethnography and the present-day study of rituals, however, limits 
the long-term understanding of religious practices. Also significant to this discussion are two 
comprehensive papers, which have discussed temple rituals in the context of the North Indian 
temples? and the South Indian temples,* respectively — taking into account the inception of 
temple rituals, the earliest textual mention of temples, the 16 main rituals to be performed in 
temple spaces, the kinds of offerings made, temple festivals, ritual performers and so on. While 
constructing the semantics of rituals, the scholarly emphasis has so far been on religious texts 
rather than the practice, the written word rather than the temple itself.* 

This Introductory chapter has been divided into different sections based on the variety of 
rituals which are of special interest in relation to the temple space and which underscore the 
importance of temples as living sites. This material has been organized into five broad themes, 
which look at the different aspects of ritual practices: 


i. Worship of temple icons and iconography 
ii. Temple festivals and celebrations 
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iii. Worship of water and water bodies 
iv. Pilgrimage 
v. Funerary temples and commemorative spaces 


I. Worship of temple icons and iconography 


Michael Willis has discussed how the idea of the temple puja developed as a result of the trans- 
fer of Vedic rituals from the domestic setting to the temple environment in a public space.° 
Scholars have argued that the focus on the central shrine and the garbhagriha or sanctum has 
blinded us to the other meanings that become evident when we look at the temple complex 
as a whole. A crucial ritual within the temple complex is the circumambulation or pradakshina 
of the sanctum or the exterior of the temple. In this process of circumambulation, while the 
sanctum remains at the centre of the circuit, the devotee also comes to experience the broader 
conceptual and architectural meanings of the temple and the role of the sculptures that grace 
its exterior. Temple worship is hence meant to be a multifaceted experience in which the tem- 
ple’s architectural form and sculptural decoration provide an overall cosmic experience and the 
body of the temple represents the heaven on earth.’ The sculptures on the temple walls have 
a cosmological function, which enables the devotee to visualize the manifested multiplicity of 
the divine.” 

While the role and consecration of the icon in the garbhagriha has received much scholarly 
attention, the consecration of the temple itself has been subject to fewer discussions. Leslie Orr 
has argued that there is little inscriptional evidence, technical or ritual terminology relating 
to consecration and it is almost invariably used with reference to the establishment of temple 
images rather than of the temple itself? Anna Slaczka’s work analyses this connection between 
textual prescriptions on temple building and the actual practise at ground level by focusing on 
three crucial temple-building rituals: placing of the consecration deposit, the laying of the first 
bricks and, finally, the crowning bricks of the temple structure." In an interesting study, Kumud 
Kanitkar has shown how the sculptures on the temple walls themselves provide illustrations of 
some of these rituals of consecration. '! 


II. Temple festivals and celebrations 


Temple festivals are understood as ritually auspicious times in the annual calendar of a temple 
to mark different life events in the mythology of the enshrined deity (such as birthdays and 
marriage) or occasions from the life of the patron or a saint. Inscriptional evidence from tem- 
ple walls indicates that historically festivals were also occasions, which opened up access to the 
temple and the deities, and a wide range of people could participate in the life of the temple." 
The use of perfume and incense, flowers, music and alamkara (adornment) of the deity is under- 
stood as means of imbuing the divine icon with form and strength." Temple festivals have been 
examined as royal feasts and occasions for the renewal of royal consecrations, marked by gifting 
activity between the royalty, the priests and the public.'* However, if one moves away from read- 
ing the idea of ‘gifting’ recorded in temple inscriptions as an economic relationship between the 
royalty and temple, the inscriptions also enumerate different kinds of patrons who gifted for a 
range of purposes. Leslie Orr has drawn out several instances, where names of particular patrons 
have now come to be established in the daily worship services in certain temples." 

Several narratives from the lives of the Tamil bhakti saints have been cited as evidence for the 
historical authenticity and antiquity of the tradition of temple festivals. For instance, the Shaiva 
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Siddhanta texts have been used to understand temple rituals and refer to at least five annual fes- 
tivals of devotees (bhaktotsava) at which images of Shiva and Tamil saints were brought out to 


the streets and accompanied by devotees.'° 


While such descriptions of popular festivals reflect a 
widespread, general religious and devout orientation of the people, there has been little discus- 


sion of the use of the temple space itself during the festivals. 


Temple performances - music, dance and drama 


Recitations, storytelling, dancing, singing and playing musical instruments are considered to be 
some of the most outstanding expressions of devotion to the deity. The Vaishnava bhakti tradi- 
tion focuses on complete surrender to God, and congregational worship and passionate singing 
called kirtana, as an important temple ritual.” 

Some of the different ways of understanding these performative arts are by looking at tem- 
ple sculptures, inscriptions and the arrangement of the different mandapas. Inscriptions of the 
Maitrakas in Gujarat, for instance, record that the land gifted to temples was meant to serve 
different articles, such as incense, fragrances, lamps and oil for performing rituals in front of the 
image of the God and for certain ceremonies which are part of the worship, such as singing, 
dance and music." Temple inscriptions from 8th- to 13th-century Karnataka have been used to 
provide data from various temples on the numbers of girls employed for various jobs, and these 
also indicate a simultaneous expansion of the temple structure with the addition of dance halls 
(natyamandapa) and music halls (sabha mandapa), to accommodate the elaborate rituals that went 
with dance and music." Similar references to dancing girls in the service of temples are available 


from the inscriptions from various temples of Orissa” 


as also from Tamil temple inscriptions.” 

Sculptures of dancing apsaras and of ganas playing musical instruments are available as early 
as the 5th century on the base mouldings of the temple at Nachna. Rather than considering 
dance sculptures merely as decoration on the temple walls, it is important to interpret the con- 
text and meaning of dance imagery. Thomas Donaldson in his survey of Konark has discussed 
the relevance of the sculptures of swaying female dancers and musicians found on the vertical 
mouldings of the nata mandapa at Konark as suggesting rhythm and festivity.” Connections 
have also been drawn between the ritual dance of Maharis, the traditional dance performed by 
temple dancers at Jagannath temple at Puri and the sculptures of dancers depicted on the walls 
of the temple, which are associated with the moves of the Odissi dance form.” Sculptures of 
female dancers have been discussed in the context of various temples — Lakshmana temple at 
Khajuraho,” Trilokesvara temple at Pattadakal” and Sangamesvara temple at Kudavelli,”” where 
these are found on the tall base mouldings of the walls of the main shrine and at Halebid” and 
on the outer walls of several Hoysala temples in Karnataka.” Similar sculptures of musicians 
both male and female with different kinds of musical instruments are found from various tem- 
ples suggesting that a wide variety of instruments were once used as part of temple rituals.” 
These include various kinds of drums, flutes, a pipe instrument known as nagasvaram and various 
string instruments.” An interesting group of sculptures to consider are the 108 karana sculptures 
found in five different temple complexes of South Indian dated between the 11th and the 17th 
centuries.*' These sculptures depict dancers in various poses and panels carved on the gopura and 
the vimana of the central shrines and it is important to note that these were carved on one single 
wall of the temples as a cohesive dance programme. 

Specific spaces in the temple might have been used for such ritual performances, which were 
not just meant for the entertainment of the deity but also meant for social gathering of devotees. 
Chola inscriptions mention various mandapas for performance such as niruththa mandapas (hall of 
niruththa), sathursaalais (halls of dance), naadakasaalai (halls of plays) and thiruvolakka maandapam 
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(congregation hall).** The dance mandapa has been discussed in the context of various temples — 
Konark,” Jagannath Puri” and Lingaraj temple in Odisha, the Chola temples and the Baroli 
temple complex in Rajasthan.” In her research on theatre in ancient India, Natalia Lidova has 
suggested that theatre belonged to the world of puja and she has described the temple mandapas 


36 


as the earliest stage of performance. 


Food for the gods: culinary traditions at the temple 


Food offerings or naivedya constitute one of the essential components of puja and the prepara- 
tion of food for the gods is by itself considered an act of worship. The food which is offered to 
the god is also consumed by the devotees as a palpable piece of divine grace and the blessings 
of the gods are internalized by eating the leftovers from the god’s meal; the consumption of 
prasada is hence also a ritual act.” While various anthropological studies have focused on the 
relationship between food and contemporary ritual practise, there is a dearth of such research, 
which draws the connection between temple space and food rituals. In a first-ever study of its 
kind, the chapter by Andrea Gutiérrez in this section uses a corpus of medieval inscriptions from 
the 9th to 13th centuries to describe ritual food preparation in the context of the temple space. 
Gutiérrez has isolated dishes, reconstructed their recipes and contextualized them using con- 
temporary literary texts, theology and ritual theory. She has further presented the dishes as case 
studies classified into daily, monthly, calendrical and festival ritual offerings and as an expression 
of material bhakti that physically confirmed a more abstract devotion to deities. 

There is mention of temple kitchens and bhoga mandapa in the context of various temples 
such as at Konark,” Jagannath Puri and Tirupati, yet because of the restricted nature of these 
spaces, little information is available for their architectural arrangement, cooking rituals, etc. 


Deities on the move: temple festivals 


In the context of South Indian temples, the end of temple festivals is marked by elaborate 
processions in which the deities clad in colourful, silk garments, decorated with precious orna- 
ments and flowers, armed with their royal insignia and sometimes accompanied by members 
of their mythical family leave the temple in processions to meet their devotees in palanquins or 
elaborate chariots.” Temple processions have been traced to as early as the 6th and 7th centu- 
ries CE, with the popularization of the bhakti ideology when the deity began to be visualized as 
assuming the persona of a ruling monarch. The large stone image of the sanctum, which was 
permanently installed and was too heavy to move, could not be carried to fulfil these functions 
(achala pratima). This led to the production of smaller and lighter processional, bronze images 
(chala pratima) of the deity. In contrast to the traditional, art historical discussions of South Indian 
bronzes regarding identification and nomenclatures, style of craftsmanship and royal patronage,” 
in recent years, there has been a shift in scholarly focus to greater attention on the ritual pur- 
pose, reception of bronze images in their temple setting and their visuality.” Many large Shaiva 
temple complexes may have had multiple processional icons, where different manifestations of 
Shiva may have been used during different festivals.*? For the daily and weekly processions, the 
gods emerged from their shrines and made their way to mandapas and altars within the temple 
compound. 

The impression which comes from earlier times is one that is ‘dominated by the inrushing 
of pilgrims and devotees, rather than the outward motion of the deity’ which is the form of 
the processions in the present times.** Crispin Branfoot has argued that this pattern of proces- 
sions might have changed by the 16th or 17th century when deities began to travel outside the 
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temple walls. He does this on the basis of the relationship between the growing complexity of 
temple festivals and their overlap with temple-building projects that created elaborate proces- 
sional spaces — corridors, gateways and mandapas — within the temple compound.” Branfoot has 
also examined the systematic placement of 2-m-high sculptures of standing male figures in the 
corridors of the mandapas to identify these as processional routes and where the sculptures were 


placed at a height to greet the deities in processions.*° 


Drawing upon the visuality and symbolic 
meaning of festivals, there have also been discussions around the ritual paraphernalia and func- 
tional objects used in processions such as the festival vehicles, motif lamps and the logistics of 
moving the festival images.” 

It can thus be established that temple rituals need not merely be understood as confined to 
the garbhagriha but are meant to be carried out in different parts of the temple precincts such as 
the pradakshinapath, the various mandapas and in ancillary structures and spaces, such as in the 


courtyards, tanks and water bodies. 


III. Water and water bodies 


The association of water with temple rituals and the presence of water bodies near temples and 
shrines are undeniable and have been widely discussed. Water plays an important role in the 
daily rituals of the temple, such as for bathing the deity, libations (abhisheka), for ritual ablu- 
tions and for the proverbial “washing away of sins’. The sacrality of water is also attested by its 
unique role in various myths of creation in the Epics and the Puranas as in the narratives of the 
churning of the ocean, descent of the Ganga and the Varaha avatara of Vishnu who recovered 
the earth from the depth of the oceans.** Of all the water bodies in India, the myths of the river 
Ganga abound, seen as the primordial link between the heavens and the earth and associated 
with the mythologies of both Shiva and Vishnu.” Steven Darian’s work highlights the cultural 
importance of the river in art, archaeology, religion and literature, describing the mythical ori- 
gins of the Ganga, its cult and its depiction in iconography and temples.*’ In iconography, the 
presence of water is indicated not merely through the representations of the river goddesses but 
also through images of flora and fauna — lotuses, elephants, tortoises, ducks and the snake (or 
nagas) as attested from many Buddhist shrines as well. 

One of the most dramatic representations of the Ganga is that of Gangavtarana or the descent 
of Ganga from the heavens to earth and frequently depicted in sculptures as the river cascading 
as a waterfall caught in Shiva’s matted locks. The ‘Descent of Ganga’ panel at Mahabalipuram, 
on the Tamil coast has been subject to frequent discussions for its graphic retelling of the myth 
and its fine artistic execution.” This panel is dated to the 8th century, and in more recent 
scholarship has also been identified as “Arjuna’s Penance’. The Gangadharamurti, a similar retell- 
ing of the Ganga myth, shows Shiva seated with Parvati while the tumultuous Ganga rushes 
towards him to be caught in his locks of hair, thus representing the control of river waters. The 
Gangadharamurti finds representations in several 7th- to 8th-century temples at Pattadakal in 
Karnataka, at Elephanta island off the coast of Mumbai, at Ellora and at the Brihadisvara temple 
at Thanjavur — with subtle differences in the modes of representation.” 

One of the earliest representations of the rivers Ganga and Yamuna as independent deities 
is in the Varaha panel at Udayagiri in central India.” The Ganga and Yamuna are depicted 
standing on their respective vahanas, the makara and the kurma or tortoise. Joanna Williams has 
suggested that the theme became prominent for reasons other than religious- as the principal 
rivers of the Gupta heartland, their appearance at Udayagiri was meant to serve as a reminder 
of the Gupta political power.” Life-size images of Ganga and Yamuna in terracotta, elegantly 
bejewelled, holding a pot and standing on their vahana and holding a parasol, dated to the late 
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5th century, were recovered from archaeological excavations at Ahichhatra in Bareilly district 
of Uttar Pradesh.” 

By the middle of the first millennium CE, representations of Ganga and Yamuna personified 
as goddesses find representation on doorjambs of temples, to serve an ablutionary function and 
the line demarcating the sacred space of the shrine. The temple doorway has been discussed as 
the ‘structural equivalent of a tirtha’, where the presence of Ganga at the thresholds allows the 
devotee to cross over. The pioneering work of the French art historian Odette Viennot on the 
representations of the Ganga and Yamuna at the entrance of the North Indian temples suggests 
a connection between the geographical core of the Gupta dynasty and placement of the river 
goddesses on the temple entrances as an acknowledgement of their suzerainty and after the 
fall of the Guptas as a symbol of power and a tool to seek political legitimacy.” Implicit in this 
argument is the association between the waters of the Ganga as symbolizing royalty and control 
over fluvial resources. 

Heinrich von Stietencorn has argued that the iconographic placement of the river goddesses 
at the bottom of the doorjamb evolved through several stages and he has drawn a relationship 
between the iconographical depiction of river goddesses on temples with the association of river 
goddesses with territoriality, kingship and the growing Gupta empire.” More recently, Michael 
Willis’s work reaffirms this relationship between water, iconography, sacred space and political 
control at the site of Udayagiri. Willis argues that Udayagiri was an important ritual site for 
the Guptas and, to fulfil the needs of coronation, bathing and anointing of images a complex 
water system was developed there, where water was directed to flow along a natural cleft in the 
rock to collect in a reservoir near a temple.” Interestingly, these rivers of North India also find 
representation as goddesses in the Deccan temples. The river goddesses are shown on doorjambs 
as also on relief images depicting the goddesses singly, accompanied only by their mounts, to 
multi-figure compositions featuring a number of attendants alongside the goddess, including 
ganas, flywhisk or parasol bearers, doorkeepers and mithuna couples. 

What does the sacred landscape around the temples say about the incorporation of the water 
bodies and its use in temple rituals? From the 16th century onwards, the number of rituals and 
festivals in South Indian temples increased and the temple tank or teppakulam was integrated not 
only in temple architecture but also in the ritual calendar of the temple. In the context of temple 
festivals, Crispin Branfoot has argued that the annual festival of the temple came to include the 
Float Festival or the teppa-tirunalu, when the processional deity would be taken out in a float or 
barge on the tank to a pavilion in the centre of the tank termed the nirali-mandapa, where rituals 
would be performed during the festival.“ As discussed by Anila Verghese, the vasanta-mandapa 
developed as a unique feature of temples in Tamil Nadu in the 16th and 17th centuries, as a 
direct architectural response to the expansion of the festival ritual of Vasantotsava. 

Studies have also focused on the elaborate stepwell systems of Gujarat and Rajasthan and 
the pre-eminence of water not only for rituals but also, as vital, for life in these parched land- 
scapes. To represent the divine powers of the waters, religious images were frequently placed in 
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tanks and rivers, as stated by Jutta Jain-Neubayer.® Stepwells were viewed as abodes of various 
spirits of life-giving powers, and if worshipped in the right manner, they bestowed progeny, 
fertility, growth and wealth. Kirit Mankodi’s study of the Queen’s Stepwell at Patan in Gujrat 
establishes the primacy of water in the desert, building techniques and the role of the stepwell 
as a commemorative monument.” Michael W. Meister has connected the growth of the temple 
complex at Osian, Rajasthan, in the 8th century with the presence of water, in the midst of the 
desert climate of Thar. 

Julia Hegewald’s work is significant in this respect, as she takes a holistic view of the water 


architecture of South Asia, presenting architectural data based on a survey and study of more 
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than 1000 water structures and water-related buildings and outlining common features exist- 
ing in architectural structures relating to water, thereby interpreting the importance of water 


in South Asian architecture.” 


The cleansing properties of water also make it an important 
requirement in the death rituals or the shraddha as has been discussed by various scholars.’ The 
chapter by Kirit Mankodi in this section argues that the creation of reservoirs, wells and stepped 
wells was one of the most important danadharma or ritual gift and the construction of stepwells 


involved elaborate rituals just as in the consecration of temples. 


IV. Pilgrimage 


Beginning from the 6th century ck, the divine presence in a particular temple and geographic 
location became the focus of local cults and the occasion for many local stories mostly dealing 
with the manifestations of Shiva, Vishnu or Devi. Compiled as adjuncts to the main corpus 
of Puranas, these texts known as Mahatmyas and Sthala Puranas explain how deities manifested 
themselves in a specific place within the human world. At the temples located at these pre- 
eminent places, the story, the images and the signs conspire with each other, as partners, and as 
an echo chamber for the locality of the temple and its god." 

Diana Eck locates the idea of tirtha as ingrained within the natural landscape and the sacred 
geography of India through different layers of myths associated with different sites, sanctified 
by the deeds of gods and legendary heroes. She argues that the conception of certain spots as 
tirthas is in the ‘cultus of the genii loci who reigned long before their places came to be called 
tirtha or came to be connected with Shiva, Vishnu etc.° These places gradually came to form 
clusters interrelated through myths and landscapes, enacted in thousands of shrines and a cultur- 
ally created mental map of India started to emerge much before the colonial cartography of the 
subcontinent.” Within this tradition of ‘networks’, there is a perceived connection between the 
local pilgrimage tradition and the development of a trans-local network tradition as examined 
by Ben Fleming with respect to the 12 jyotirlingas’' and James Preston’s study connecting shrines 
within a nexus of social, economic and ritual activities.” 

More recently, scholarship has re-examined the idea of pilgrimage not only as a journey, a 
departure from daily life, but also as one which involves visiting a series of shrines and sacred 
landscapes which lead one to a central shrine.” In his work, Western Himalayan Temple Records, 
Mahesh Sharma has shifted the focus from temples associated with larger ruling dynasties and 
large temple complexes to smaller, local shrines.” Through the use of temple records, Sharma 
has been able to derive information about the temple festival cycle, the daily puja, the costume 
and ornaments used by the deities, types of food served, and the relationship between the deity 
and the devotee through distribution of food items, temple officials including cooks who had 
a ‘duty roster’. The chapter by Mahesh Sharma in this section of the ‘Handbook’ discusses 
inscriptional data and Pahari miniature paintings to examine how temples evolved into social 
spaces, which facilitated people to perform different kinds of rituals and the opportunity for 
people of various castes and social groups to interact. 

Also significant in this context is Nachiket Chanchani’s work, which traces the emergence of 
the central Himalayas as a crucial sacred landscape and an “enduring abode of the gods’ as a result of 


the dynamic interaction between the mountains and the communities.” 


By analysing the forms, 
layouts and functions of temples, sculptures and inscriptions from the 7th to the 12th centuries 
in the region, Chanchani argues that the tirthas, favoured by the region’s medieval residents and 
visitors, were locales which were particularly difficult to access such as fluvial confluences, sulphur 
springs, north-flowing rivulets and caverns. To validate these, they were given associations with 


events in the lives of deities, legendary sages and, occasionally, historical personages. 
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V. Funerary temples and commemorative spaces 


Aside from the use of temples to worship the divine, there has also been academic discus- 
sion around funerary spaces used to commemorate the dead and the construction of a ritual 
landscape around it. More than 40 years ago, P. O. Sompura and M. A. Dhaky found literary 
evidence in the form of fragments from a medieval treatise written in Sanskrit, which laid down 
the rules of constructing a Svargarohana Prasada — a class of temples conceived of as vehicles for 
ascending to heaven, which throws light on certain types of temple perceived of as mortuary 
monuments.” We cannot determine if these funerary monuments were meant to commemo- 
rate the deceased or were sanctuaries built to accrue spiritual merit to the patron. Krishna 
Deva believes that the Lakshmana temple and the Matangesvara temple at Khajuraho and Shiva 
temple at Bhojpur were meant for this purpose.” 

Hans Bakker has identified at least five kinds of funerary monuments in India.” Bakker has 
argued that though the practice of creating funerary shrines was not popular in the Vedic tradi- 
tion, the idea of such monuments was not unfamiliar in the context of South Asia where it was 
a common practice to worship the bodily remains of the deceased as popular in the Buddhist 
tradition. Bakker has identified two structures — one in Ahicchatra and the other in Manasar as 
possible funerary shrines. 

With respect to South India, at least three Shiva temples, two in Tamil Nadu and one in 
Andhra Pradesh, built by the Chola rulers between the 10th and 11th centuries have been 
understood as monuments commemorating the dead, on the basis of epigraphic data.*° Simi- 
lar studies have also been undertaken in the case of the Hemakuta Hill at the sacred centre in 
Hampi from 600 to 1325 cz.*! Based on a survey of the ritual landscape and pre-Vijayanagara 
architecture at the site, it has been argued that the Hemakuta Hill area was a liminal river pil- 
grimage site associated with death rituals and folk deities and that it subsequently expanded to 
become the primary cult centre for Virupaksha. Worshippers at the site included devotees and 
mourners who engaged with different aspects of the landscape directed towards corporeal ritual 
experiences.” 

Cathleen A. Cummings in her analysis of the sculptural programme on the exterior walls of 
the 8th-century Virupaksha temple at Pattadakal has raised similar questions about the impor- 
tance of the temple as a site for coronation, consecration and commemoration.® She argues 
that the Virupaksha temple was constructed by the Chalukya ruler Vikramaditya II’s (733-45 
CE) queen Lokamahadevi to commemorate her husband’s military victories over arch-rivals, the 
Pallavas of Kanchipuram, and also showcase ideas of rajadharma (kingly duties and obligations) 
and mokshadharma (liberation of the soul) through the temple’s iconographic programme. The 
landscape around Badami has also been associated with the tradition of commemoration by the 
Chalukyas and their successors exemplified by the megaliths and subsequently into different 
forms of architecture — ranging from temples to miniature shrines.** Lisa Owen has examined a 
series of relief sculptures on a rock surface dated between the 6th and 8th centuries at Badami to 
argue that, while the focus has been on the study of temples at Badami, what has been missing 
from the discourse is the focus on the rituals at the sites. The rock-reliefs carved on the boulder 
near a water tank not only appear to commemorate individual deceased people, but they also 
demarcate this area near water as the physical space, with the rock-relief as a visual performance 
of rites for dead ancestors.** 

While the existence of these funerary temples is given, what are some of the ways in which 
we can think about these shrines? More recently, scholars have engaged with questions such as 
the role of these corporal monuments from the past and their continued presence and use in the 
present-day ritual landscapes.*° 
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Conclusion 


Through the foregoing discussion, we have tried to explore that temples are not static buildings 


devoid of their ritual component. The rituals themselves change; for instance, it has been dis- 


cussed how the routes of processions may be altered or pilgrim numbers may rise and fall. The 


architectural additions and modifications of the temple space may be indicative of such shifting 


of ritual requirements. The focus on the materiality of the temple rituals and the use of the 


temple space itself to understand rituals also help us conceptualize the sacred space as extending 


beyond the sanctum and taking into consideration the iconography on the walls, the gateways, 
the courtyards and the pavilions, and geographical features such as hills and water bodies. This 
in turn enhances the understanding of rituals as encompassing the entire landscape of the temple 


beyond the built structure. 
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